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It  has  been  my  privilege  to  discuss  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  with  many  intelligent  ladies  who  ad¬ 
vocate  it,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  one  who  desires 
equality.  They  all  begin  by  saying  that  they  want 
political  equality.  But  so  soon  as  one  analyzes  a  little 
one  discovers  that  what  they  really  want  is  privilege 
within  the  domain  of  rights,  and  immunity  within  the 
domain  of  duties.  Hence  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Woman  Suffrage,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  in  its 
essence  inequitable. 

Let  us  enquire  a  little  into  the  genesis  of  the  ballot; 
let  us  look  up  its  genealogy,  so  that  we  may  understand 
its  present  status. 

Woman  has  developed  enormously  and  her  activities 
now  include  many  fields  not  formerly  cultivated  by  her; 
but  you  will  see  a  gradual  gravitation  towards  those 
things  which  she  can  do  better  than  man.  This  is  the 
working  out  of  an  unalterable  law. 

Under  present  conditions  women  are  denied  one  civic 
privilege  and  are  exempted  from  many  civic  duties. 
This  arrangement  of  offset  constitutes  the  “inequality” 
of  which  suffragists  complain.  But  it  must  be  evident 
to  any  student  that  this  inequality  is  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  prejudice,  but  that  it  arises  out  of  a  working 
out  of  evolutionary  law  through  long  periods  of  history — 
a  law  wdiich  adapts  means  to  ends  and  always  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now',  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  this  evolution,  we  must  go  back  far  enough  to 
observe  its  earlier  stages,  and  we  must  do  this  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  taunted  with  raking  up  ancient  history 
and  wTith  being  out  of  touch  with  twentieth  century  ideas. 

The  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of  sphere 
in  the  activities  of  the  sexes. 

In  the  remotest  times  when  our  early  ancestors  lived 
in  rude  huts  and  when  life  was  in  the  stages  of  primal 
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simplicity,  the  men  went  to  the  chase  to  procure  food 
and  the  women  cooked  it.  The  men  prepared  the  skins 
of  animals  and  the  women  sewed  them  for  clothing. 
The  men  went  out  to  fight  hostile  tribes  and  to  defend 
their  homes,  while  the  women  cared  for  the  home  and 
reared  the  children.  When  the  men  were  hurt  in  battle 
defending  their  wives,  the  latter  bound  up  their  wounds 
and  nursed  them.  Now  why  was  there  this  division 
of  labor?  The  necessity  of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
was  the  primary  fact  which  had  to  be  met.  It  was 
met  in  the  first  instance  by  a  division  of  duties  into  those 
of  provision  and  defence  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
maintenance  and  conservation  on  the  other. 

That  the  men  assumed  the  one  set  of  duties  and  the 
women  the  other  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  Nature  had 
endowed  man  with  the  superior  physical  strength  and 
woman  with  the  finer  spiritual  insight.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  choice  that  duties  were  thus  differentiated — 
it  was  the  working  out  of  evolutionary  law.  Neither 
was  one  set  of  duties  more  important  than  the  other. 
They  were  mutually  necessary  and  interdependent. 

But,  taking  a  step  farther,  we  see  that  out  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  duties  arose  certain  rights  and  priv¬ 
ileges — certain  responsibilities  and  immunities.  The 
men  out  on  the  chase  or  in  the  field  fighting  an  enemy, 
had  to  consult  and  parley  and  decide  upon  lines  of  action ; 
and  here  we  have  the  germ  of  what  in  civilized  ages  became 
the  ballot.  The  women  at  home  necessarily  had  no 
part  in  these  decisions.  They  could  not  have,  seeing 
that  they  were  not  in  that  field  of  action. 

On  the  other  hand  the  women — the  conservators  of 
the  home,  performing  the  most  vital  of  all  human  func¬ 
tions  in  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children,  were  en¬ 
titled  to  release  from  the  arduous  labors  of  the  battle 
and  the  chase.  And  here  we  have  the  germ  of  those 
numberless  immunities  granted  to  woman  and  of  those 
laws  especially  enacted  for  her  protection  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  her  rights.  What  I  ask  you  to  note  is  that 
the  right  of  a  voice  in  deciding  upon  general  action  is  in - 
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extricably  bound  up  with  the  duties  which  I  have  called 
those  of  provision  and  defence. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  release  and 
protection  from  certain  of  the  more  strenuous  affairs  of 
life  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  duties  which  I 
have  called  those  of  maintenance  and  conservation.  And 
as  we  continue  our  survey  down  through  the  centuries 
of  an  advancing  civilization — as  the  complexities  of 
society  increase  and  both  men  and  women  reach  higher 
mental  and  spiritual  and  physical  levels,  this  funda¬ 
mental  division  of  rights  and  duties — of  responsibilities 
and  immunities — continues  pari  passu  with  social  develop¬ 
ment. 

This  is  not  convention — it  is  a  phase  of  the  law  of 
evolution. 

We  may  change  our  conventions  to  suit  new  social 
conditions.  We  cannot  subvert  a  law  of  natural  develop¬ 
ment.  But  let  us  take  another  step.  The  recognition 
that  woman  is  physically  weaker  than  man  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  recognition  that  she  possesses  loftier 
spiritual  attributes.  This  was  instinctively  felt  at  a 
time  when  the  human  race  was  in  a  condition  of  bar¬ 
barism.  Of  course  it  has  grown  with  an  advancing 
civilization. 

There  is  in  the  breast  of  every  normal  man  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  deference  towards  woman — an  instinct  which 
imparts  to  his  treatment  of  her  a  touch  of  gentleness 
not  present  in  his  treatment  of  his  brother  man.  And 
this  sentiment  is  quite  distinct  from  that  sex  attraction 
which  is  the  universal  attribute  of  nature.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  this  distinction,  because  it  has  too  often 
been  charged  that  the  so-called  “politeness”  of  men 
springs  in  the  last  analysis  from  an  unworthy  impulse. 
Such  a  charge  is  itself  unworthy.  It  may  indeed  be  that 
much  of  the  gallantry  of  an  earlier  time  arose  out  of 
conditions  of  a  society  not  based  on  woman’s  superiority. 
But  I  am  certain  that  the  deference  shown  towards 
womanhood  to-day  is  born  of  profound  respect,  and 
that  it  is  offered  as  a  tribute  to  woman’s  spiritual  ascend- 
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ancy.  Just  what  name  we  may  give  to  this  sentiment 
matters  little.  I  hesitate  to  call  it  Chivalry,  because 
that  is  an  outworn  term,  too  apt  to  draw  a  cynical  re¬ 
sponse.  To  call  it  simply  Respect  is  not  enough — men 
feel  respect  for  one  another.  Deference  perhaps  carries 
too  much  an  implication  of  subserviency. 

Is  Veneration  too  strong  a  term?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Woman,  as  the  mother  of  the  race,  is  entitled  to  it,  and 
men  are  eager  to  give  it.  It  is  woman  herself  who  seems 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  discussing  the  question  with  a  lady 
of  strong  pro-suffrage  convictions,  and  when  I  spoke  of 
this  sentiment  toward  her  sex,  she  had  difficulty  in 
concealing  her  scorn. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “You  wish  to  feel  that  you  are 
granting  us  favors.  That  you  are  humoring  us  as  you 
would  humor  a  spoiled  child.  You  rank  us  with  im¬ 
beciles  and  criminals,  and  out  of  your  bounty  allow  us 
immunities,  and  grant  us  favors. 

“You  show  us  certain  courtesies  which  are  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  use  to  us.  You  talk  of  a  chivalry  which  we  don’t 
desire. 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  don’t  want  favors? 
That  what  we  are  demanding  is  our  equal  rights?” 

Then,  when  I  reminded  this  lady  that  equal  rights 
involved  equal  responsibilities  and  .  duties — and  that 
among  these  was  the  duty  of  service  in  the  army  and 
navy,  she  flushed  angrily  and  with  the  light  of  scorn 
in  her  fine  eyes,  cried:  “And  you,  a  man,  to  suggest 
such  a  thing!  You,  who  have  just  spoken  of  chivalry, 
to  advocate  that  women  should  endure  the  hardships 
of  war!  Would  you  like  to  see  your  mother  or  wife  or 
sister  carrying  a  rifle,  and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  men  when  they  charged  the  enemies’  batteries?” 

That  is  precisely  what  I  wanted  the  lady  to  say, 
because  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  remind  her  that 
she  was  now  appealing  to  that  very  sentiment  which 
she  had  just  affected  to  despise.  She  had  flung  back 
with  scorn  the  idea  of  immunities,  and  scouted  at  chival- 
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rous  instinct.  Yet  the  moment  the  question  was  pushed 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  she  claimed  the  one  by  an  appeal 
to  the  other.  She  didn’t  want  equality  at  all.  She 
wanted,  as  I  have  said,  privilege  in  the  domain  of  rights, 
and  immunity  in  the  domain  of  duties. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  that  lack  of  logical  coherence 
which  characterizes  so  much  of  the  argument  for  woman 
suffrage. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  are  clamoring  for 
political  equality  of  the  sexes,  do  not  want  it,  and  the 
very  moment  you  insist  upon  a  universal  application  of 
equality,  they  say  they  do  not  want  it. 

They  appear  to  have  gone  upon  the  idea  that  citizen¬ 
ship  consists  of  one  right — the  ballot ;  and  of  one  duty — 
the  payment  of  taxes.  And  taking  this  as  a  major 
premise,  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  if  a  woman 
is  enough  of  a  citizen  to  pay  taxes,  she  is  enough  of  a 
citizen  to  vote.  If  the  premise  were  true,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  irrefutable.  But  as  already  seen  the  prem¬ 
ise  is  absurdly  untrue,  and  we  must  conclude  that  it 
is  to  a  recognition  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the  great 
body  of  thinking  women  in  this  country,  that  we  owe 
the  present  condition  of  feminine  public  opinion.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  great  majority  of  American 
women  of  all  classes  are  opposed  to  female  suffrage  to¬ 
day.  That  the  suffragists  themselves  see  this  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  unwillingness  to  put  the  question  to  a 
test.  When  a  movement  was  started  in  New  York 
State  recently  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  women’s  ref¬ 
erendum — thus  giving  the  women  a  chance  to  say  what 
they  wanted,  the  suffragists  violently  opposed  the  move¬ 
ment,  being  well  aware  that  a  canvass  of  all  the  women 
in  the  State  would  reveal  an  enormous  majority  against 
them.  It  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the  theories  of 
the  suffragists  that  upon  the  first  occasion  when  it  is 
proposed  to  put  feminine  voting  into  operation,  they 
don’t  want  women  to  vote  because  they  won’t  vote  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  suffragists  themselves.  The  mi¬ 
nority  wouldn’t  let  the  dog  wag  its  tail,  because  they 
had  determined  that  the  tail  should  wag  the  dog. 
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The  eminent  English  ladies  who  come  here  to  teach 
the  women  of  America  what  American  women  want, 
seem  to  go  home  with  a  depressing  sense  that  the  feminine 
portion  of  the  United  States  is  hopelessly  sunk  in  the 
mire  of  contentment. 

These  ladies  have  apparently  not  understood  the 
commanding  influence  wielded  by  the  American  woman 
through  the  very  fact  of  her  absence  from  the  election 
booth.  They  have  not  realized  that  conditions  here 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  England,  and  that  in 
the  ultimate  analysis  it  is  the  collective  force  of  feminine 
opinion  which  regulates  the  national  political  policy.  This 
is  no  wild  statement;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment; 
it  is  a  petrified  fact  attested  by  the  most  careful  students 
of  sociological  history. 

It  isn’t  the  vote  that  decides  things.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  the  hatchet  and  saw  build  a  house.  The 
vote  is  but  the  tool  of  public  opinion.  The  vote  is 
absolutely  governed  by  public  opinion;  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  absolutely  moulded  by  woman.  Do  you  realize 
that?  And  do  you  realize  further  that  this  condition 
must  cease  the  moment  woman  abdicates  her  heritage 
in  order  to  seize  the  ballot? 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  American  women,  real¬ 
izing  their  paramountcy,  should  decline  to  step  down 
from  the  feminine  pedestal  to  find  an  unsteady  footing 
on  the  masculine  platform?  Any  wonder  that,  for  them 
Equality  spells  Descent ?  They  realize  that  when  equal¬ 
ity  comes  in,  privilege  goes  out. 

Quite  aside  from  the  numerous  advantages — legal  and 
otherwise — which  woman’s  position  has  won  for  her,  she 
is,  I  am  glad  to  think,  not  unmindful  of  those  little 
amenities  which,  though  seemingly  trivial,  she  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to.  That  she  values  them  is  shown 
by  her  evident  chagrin  when  they  are  unhappily  absent. 
A  man  uncovers  his  head  in  a  woman’s  presence.  Well! 
that  doesn’t  do  her  any  material  good.  But  how  she 
misses  it  when  she  meets  a  boor  who  doesn’t  do  it! 
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A  man  offers  his  seat  in  a  car  to  a  woman  (sometimes) , 
she  takes  it,  and  says  “Thank  you”  (sometimes).  Now 
there  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  make  the 
offer  or  she  accept  it.  Yet  if  he  doesn’t  do  it,  he  feels 
derelict  and  she  feels  slighted. 

And  so  on  through  a  whole  list  of  little  things,  up  to 
matters  of  weightier  import — none  of  which  have  any 
legal  or  social  status,  but  all  of  which  have  arisen  out 
of  the  fact  of  political  inequality ,  and  all  of  which  would 
inevitably  disappear  with  the  advent  of  woman  in  the 
rude  arena  of  party  strife. 

For  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men  could  enter  upon 
the  rougher  phases  of  the  human  struggle  with  women 
as  active  competitors — that  they  could  rub  elbows  with 
them  at  the  polls  and  hustle,  and  be  hustled  by,  them 
in  the  market  place — and  yet  retain  the  sentiment  of 
veneration  which  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life 
to-day.  It  is  indeed  quite  evident  that  however  fine 
the  texture  of  the  feminine  mind,  much  of  the  spiritual 
quality  which  renders  woman  an  object  of  veneration 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  for  centuries  she  has  been 
at  least  partially  sheltered  from  ■  the  galling  contacts 
of  the  desperate  world-struggle  for  place  and  power. 
And  through  heredity  she  has  developed  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  realization  of  the  force  of  lofty  ideals — until  to-day, 
in  America  at  least,  she  rules — intangibly  but  absolutely. 

If  these  reflections  appear  too  abstract  let  me  come 
to  the  purely  concrete. 

Supposing  there  were  nothing  in  what  I  have  called 
the  evolutionary  law  differentiating  the  activities  of  the 
sexes;  what  are  the  practical  objections  to  woman 
suffrage  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  appalling  one  is  the  inevitable  in¬ 
crease  in  political  corruption.  Heaven  knows  we  have 
enough  of  it,  here  and  now!  But  what  might  we  expect 
if  to  the  present  volume  of  “the  purchasable  vote” 
were  added  the  tens  of  thousands  of  voters  from  the 
ranks  of  the  low,  uneducated,  slatternly  women  of  the 
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slums?  If  there  are  thousands  of  men  whose  vote  can 
be  bought  for  50  cents  or  a  few  drinks  of  whiskey,  so 
are  there  equal  thousands  of  women  whose  vote  could 
be  bought  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  or  a  cheap  veil.  And 
these  are  the  women  who  would  be  certain  to  go  to  the 
polls.  The  ward  politicians  would  see  to  that,  rest  well 
assured ! 

It  is  women  of  the  class  composing  this  audience  who 
would  make  up  the  absentees  on  election  day. 

Some  of  you  might  go  and  some  remain  away;  but 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  coarse,  the  ignorant,  the 
vicious  and  unclean  women  would  be  on  hand  to  deposit 
the  ballots  which  their  masters  of  the  gang  had  ordered 
them  to  vote. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  suffragist  leaders 
that  feminine  suffrage  would  “purify  politics.”  These 
educated  and  thoughtful  leaders,  feeling  a  natural  ambi¬ 
tion  for  better  things,  have  thought  what  they  would  do; 
how  they  would  vote  according  to  conscience — how  by 
means  of  the  ballot  they  would  hurl  from  power  the  ward 
boss  and  the  political  contractor  and  the  gang  corrup¬ 
tionist. 

Doubtless  this  is  what  they  would  strive  to  do.  They 
are  earnest  and  sincere,  they  possess  educational  quali¬ 
fications  far  above  many  of  the  men  who  exercise  the 
franchise.  But  these  leaders  appear,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  for  every  one  woman  of  their  type,  there 
are  half  a  dozen  of  the  lower  type  to  which  I  have  just 
referred — women  whose  vote  would  be  either  ignorant 
or  corrupt,  or  both. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  purely  economic 
aspects  of  the  matter.  It  is  an  axiom  of  political  economy 
that  the  greatest  productive  results  are  obtained  when 
each  industry  is  cultivated  under  the  conditions  most 
favorable  to  it.  For  instance,  we  get  oranges  from 
Florida  and  ice  from  Maine.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
through  artificial  means  to  make  ice  in  Florida  and  grow 
oranges  in  Maine.  But  it  is  not  good  economy  to  do 
it,  and  the  housekeeper  would  certainly  have  to  pay 
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more  for  his  glass  of  iced  orangeade,  under  these  condi¬ 
tions. 

Likewise  it  is  economically  true  that  a  loss  in  pro¬ 
ductive  power  would  follow  if  women  entered  the  field 
of  provision  and  defence,  while  men  entered  the  field  of 
maintenance  and  conservation.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
women  have  plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  both.  The 
people  who  say  so  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the 
entire  duty  of  the  franchise  consists  in  marking  a  ballot 
and  depositing  it  in  a  tin  box,  once  a  year  or  so.  That 
is  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  voter’s  duty.  And  whether 
we  believe  or  disbelieve  in  “votes  for  women”  a  little 
analysis  will  convince  us  that  so  radical  a  departure 
from  a  settled  economic  system  must  result  in  a  general 
readjustment  of  social  lines  and  a  new  distribution  of 
the  fields  of  activity  and  human  endavor. 

Whether  or  not  woman  suffrage  is  to  come  throughout 
this  country  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  it  can  only 
come  when  it  has  become  evident  that  a  majority  of 
the  whole  female  population  desires  it.  At  present  the 
majority  appears  to  be  largely  in  the  opposition,  and 
legislators  cannot  be  expected  to  force  the  ballot  on 
woman  against  her  will. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  it  either  expedient  or  equitable 
to  confer  upon  woman  every  right  of  citizenship  unless 
she  is  made  liable  to  the  performance  of  every  duty  of 
citizenship.  To  me  personally  the  thought  of  women 
doing  jury  and  police  duty  and  serving  in  the  army  and 
navy  is  an  abhorrent  thought,  and  I  have  tried,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  question,  to  find  a  logical  escape  from  it; 
but  I  cannot.  Society  must  rest  either  upon  diver¬ 
sity  or  upon  equality.  And  equality  is  a  word  without 
meaning  unless  it  be  of  universal  application. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  law  already  establishes 
exemptions  from  military  duty  in  the  cases  of  boys  and 
old  and  infirm  men.  As  to  boys  I  point  out  that  it 
makes  them  liable  to  military  service  three  years  before 
it  allows  them  to  vote.  As  to  old  and  infirm  men,  the 
law  simply  yields  to  the  mandate  of  a  Higher  Power. 
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A  soldier  who  can’t  march  or  see  or  hear  cannot  be 
other  than  an  incumbrance. 

A  well-known  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  addressing  a 
meeting  of  Suffragists  recently,  remarked  that  woman’s 
inability  to  go  to  war  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
vote.  “We  allow  blind  men  and  cripples  and  men 
incurably  diseased  to  vote,”  he  said,  “but  they  are  not 
expected  to  go  to  war.” 

Now  this  gentleman  had  to  resort  to  the  abnormal-— 
to  diseased  conditions — for  his  argument.  It  isn’t  much 
of  a  compliment  to  woman,  is  it,  to  consider  her  as  a 
diseased  condition?  Besides,  this  argument  begs  the 
question.  Women  can  fight,  only  we  don’t  want  to  see 
them  doing  it. 

Amid  the  diversities  of  opinion  concerning  this  ques¬ 
tion,  certain  facts  loom  up  as  indisputable  propositions: 

First.  Woman  is  as  surely  man’s  moral  and  spiritual 
superior  as  man  is  woman’s  superior  in  physical  strength. 

Second.  As  inspiration  is  found  in  the  moral  sphere 
and  aspiration  must  ever  be  toward  spiritual  ideals — 
man  looks  up  to  woman  as  to  a  better  self. 

Third.  The  equalization  of  the  sexes  is  therefore 
necessarily  a  leveling  down  for  the  woman,  and  man’s 
best  hope  is  destroyed  when  the  being  toward  whom 
he  has  looked  as  a  superior  becomes  the  competitor  who 
must  struggle  to  maintain  her  place  as  an  equal. 

The  ladies  who  are  working  for  woman  suffrage  have 
certain  stock  arguments  many  of  which  are  quite  falla¬ 
cious.  For  instance,  they  contend  that  the  franchise 
is  an  innate  right  of  the  individual,  like  life  or  liberty. 
It  is  not  so.  The  franchise  is  not  an  inborn  right  of 
the  individual;  it  is  a  power  conferred  by  constitutional 
enactment,  and  consequently  cannot  be  claimed  as 
ethically  imperative. 

Then  again  they  ask:  “What  right  have  the  anti¬ 
suffragists,  simply  because  they  don’t  want  to  vote,  to 
prevent  us  from  voting?” 

We  perceive  in  this  question  a  singular  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foundational  elements  of  our  organiza- 
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tion.  We  are  a  government  of  majorities  always  and 
under  all  circumstances.  I  am  a  citizen  and  a  voter, 
yet  I  am  obliged  every  day  of  my  life  to  submit  to  things 
which  I  don’t  like  and  don’t  approve — things  which  I 
deem  wrong.  Why?  Simply  because  the  majority  of 
my  fellow  citizens  do  not  agree  with  me  on  these  points. 
Their  will  is  lawT,  and  I  as  a  member  of  the  minority  must 
bow  to  it. 

A  man  in  a  prohibition  town  may  be  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  prohibition;  but  if  a  majority  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  have  made  it  illegal  to  sell  a  drink,  it  becomes 
illegal  for  him  to  buy  a  drink,  no  matter  what  his  beliefs 
and  desires  may  be. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  be  self  evident,  yet  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  women  of  this  land  feel  that  they  have  a 
grievance,  because  the  majority  of  their  sisters  object 
to  a  change  which  they  regard  as  a  disaster. 

If  the  right  of  franchise  meant  merely  the  vote  it 
would  perhaps  meet  with  little  opposition.  For  women 
to  go  to  the  polls  occasionally  and  deposit  a  ballot  would 
seem  to  be  a  harmless  proceeding.  But  the  franchise 
means  much  more  than  the  act  of  voting.  It  bears 
in  its  train  all  sorts  of  real  and  imaginary  activities, 
duties  and  obligations. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  women  should  vote  without 
becoming  participants  in  all  those  activities — caucuses, 
canvasses,  primaries,  political  intrigues,  nominating  con¬ 
ventions,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  a  concomitant  of  the 
franchise.  It  is  equally  inconceivable  that  women  can 
enter  this  arena  without  losing  much  of  that  delicacy 
and  pureness  of  ideal  which  have  ensured  them  para¬ 
mount  cy  in  all  the  better  relations  of  life. 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  beautiful  demigod  who  went 
unarmed  into  the  midst  of  a  fray  where  men  were  strug¬ 
gling  and  fighting  and  killing  one  another.  And  about 
his  head  was  an  aureole  of  divine  light  before  whose 
effulgence  all  men  shrank  in  wonder  and  adoration. 

But  this  celestial  being  was  seized  with  the  lust  for 
fight,  and  so  grasped  a  sword  and  rushed  into  the  fray 
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to  test  the  strength  of  his  own  good  right  arm.  And 
lo!  as  he  took  the  sword  the  light  of  the  aureole  faded 
away;  his  glory  and  his  power  were  gone,  and  he  was, 
like  the  rest,  an  individual  struggling  for  his  life  in  the 
equality  of  that  seething  mass  of  men. 

Perhaps  woman  will  seize  her  sword,  but  as  she  does 
so  the  aureole  upon  her  brow  will  fade  into  nothingness, 
and  in  place  of  the  omnipotence  of  her  spiritual  power, 
she  will  be  just  a  civic  unit  fighting  and  compelled  to 
fight  for  every  inch  of  her  ground. 
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